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More Honovrs. 


“Jt never rains but it pours” says the proverb. 
}-Yery sparing has been the rain of titles and rewards 
upon the veterinary profession until recently, but 
during the last few years it has comparatively poured. 
Two Knighthoods, half-a-dozen C.B’s, a C.S.I. and 
some D.S.O.’s, with a score or more of J.P.’s mark 
a free flow of public recognition in one decade. We 
own to “a lively sense of favours to come,”’ in other 
words—we are full of gratitude. 

Not long since our president, Professor Penberthy, 
was honoured by receiving a medal ‘ to be worn in 
commemoration of the 60th anniversary of Her 
Majesty’s reign.” Now our late president, Mr. R. 
C. Trigger, J.P., has been made the recipient of a. 
similar honour. The date of the presidential elec- 
tion at Red Lion Square possibly has something to 
do with the conferring of medals on both the presi- 
dents acting in 1897. We changed presidents just 
about Jubilee day, so the authorities might well be 
puzzled what to do with one medal. They have 
done the right thing and honoured both our heads 
during the auspicious year. Mr. Trigger and Pro- 
fessor Penberthy richly deserve their decorations, 
both keep ever before them the interests of the pro- 
fession and spare no labour necessary to its welfare. 
Their fellow members will feel doubly proud that 
both the occupants of the presidential chair in 1897 
should have been equally distinguished. 


Sm Gerorce Brown’s BanQueEt. 


The profession responded to the invitation to 
honour Professor Brown with remarkable unanimity. 
The banquet was well attended, and no function of 
the sort ever went off with greater éclat. Every one 
was satisfied and not a hitch occurred. 

The little report we reprint from The Times does 
scant justice to the eloquence which was displayed in 
proposing and responding to the few toasts of the 
evening. Those who know Sir George Brown 
always expect a treat when he has to make a speech. 
Very few of our public men can excel Sir George in 


| . this line, and expectation ran high when he rose to 


reply to the toast of the evening. No one present 
Was disappointed, and the applause which followed 
showed that although much was expected more was 
realised. His speech was a long one, and sparkled 
with wit and humour from start to finish. It was 
full of sound common-sense, and its conclusion was a 
prophecy which we hope to live to see realised—a 


Veterinary officer and a medical officer attached to’ 
found, 


every local authority. 
A Goop EXamPLe. 


The want of a Veterinary adviser on the staff of so | his experiments 
many Local Authorities is probably chiefly due to the | is distinctly in 
ignorance of the Councillors—to want of knowledge as to | in mallein to retard the further development of glanders, 


the duties of veterinarians and the usefulness of their 
work. Very few clergymen and still fewer doctors 
hesitate to prescribe for animals and to direct the 
measures considered necessary for controlling animal 
diseases. When their actions do no harm it is never 
supposed that a better result might have been attained ; 
when they do harm no one is any wiser on the Council, 
and it is not difficult for the man who doesn’t know to 
explain to those who know still less. 

The only way to enlighten Corporations and County 
Councils is from within—by having veterinary representa- 
tives on them who can point out what is right and what 
is wrong. If practitioners would take their share in 
representative government, instead of holding aloof, we 
should rapidly convert local authorities to an apprecia- 
tion of our services as experts. The veterinary appoint- 
ments made by the Corporations of Manchester and 
Liverpool would probably never have been made if the 

ractitioners in these cities had taken no interest in 
ocal government. To Mr. Sam Locke we owe a great 
deal. As Councillor Locke he took the initiative in 
action which culminated in three veterinary appoint- 
ments, and now the Corporation fully appreciates the 
value of these officers. 

Mr. James F. Simpson has for some years played a 
leading part in the affairs of his Borough. Now he has 
advanced to a wider sphere and has just been elected a 
member of the County Council for Berkshire. This isa 
good example, and a few more such men would soon put 
an end to that appreciation of a veterinary surgeon which 
is displayed by ofticial payments of 5s. ,for half a day’s 
work, and 3d. per mile for travelling expenses. 


“CuRED” or “ RECOVERED.” 


Very great attention has been given to a recent article 
by Professor Nocard on glanders in which he said— 
“When I first spoke of the curability of glanders, I 
raised a veritable outcry. I had dared to touch the 
dogma of the incurability of glanders in the horse.” From 
this sentence most of us assumed that the Professor 
meant that glanders was cured in the active sense of the 
word, t.e. by something additional to the ever present ves 
medicatrix nature. We went further, and concluded that 
mallein was the curative agent. pra 

Throughout the original article the word “guérir’ is 
used. The dictionary says this verb has two meanings, 
one active—to cure; the other passive—to_ recover. 
There are two English translations of M. Nocard’s article, 
and they differ in the rendering of the word “ guérir”— 
in one we find “ cured,” in the other “ recovered.” 

Reading the article carefully it is evident that Nocard 
nowhere says mallein cured the horses. He simply says 
that horses after an injection or two of mallein might be 
called cured if they failed to:show any reaction to that 
agent. The article is really non-committal. Horses were 
cured or recovered, that was shown by their not reacting 
to mallein, and confirmed by a post-mortem examina- 


tion, and a bacteriological test of the inert lesions 


Whether M. Nocard believes in an active curative 
action of mallein or not we cannot say, but we believe 
i int that way, and our own experience 
avour of a curative action—of a power 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


A PRURIGINOUS AFFECTION OF CATTLE. 
By C. Hepwortn M.R.C.V.S., Sherborne. 


On tho evening of 15th December, 1891, I received 
an urgent request to attend two cows at a distance, 
which were evincing alarming symptoms. Upon my 
arrival, I found both animals much excited, pers- 
piring profusely, pens in which they had been placed 
dense with steam; both were affected with an intense 
pruritis, particularly about their posterior parts, root 
of tail, points of ischii and sides. They would fre- 
quently rush round their pens, rubbing themselves 
violently against the walls, also sit upon their 
haunches, and in the most determined manner regard- 
less of cost, rub upon the ground somewhat after the 
fashion one occasionally sees an old hog do. The 
parts named became denuded of hair, tumefied, abraded 
and bleeding. When down they furiously gnawed 
and licked their fore limbs ; respirations hurried and 
at times labored. Venesection, purgatives, and 
sedatives were resorted to, but proved of no beneficial 
effect ; the before mentioned symptoms increased in 
frequency and intensity to be followed by lumbar 
paralysis, convulsions,-coma, and death—both cows 
dying within twelve or fifteen hours of their attack. 

Being in ignorance of the cause and etiology of 
this strange disease I decided to make a post-mortem 
examination of each animal ; but even this afforded 
me little consolation as I failed to find anything to 
throw light upon this, to me, mysterious outbreak. 
Portions of the internal viscera and ingesta were sub- 
jected to chemical analysis, but no trace of poison 
was discovered. 

About three weeks later another cow of the same 
herd became similarly affected and succumbed. The 
veterinary inspector for the division being called in 
on this occasion, but. he, like myself was unable to 
unravel the mystery. 

I regret being unable to give a more detailed report, 
unfortunately having lost the notes I took at the 
time, but I remember that the cows were a portion 
of a herd all of which had been drinking from the 
same water supply, namely, a pond; also partaking 
of hay from the same stack. One of my cases, in 
addition to the hay, was being fed upon food of a 
stimulating and fattening nature, in fact, was being 
fed for slaughter, whilst the other was simply in store 
condition, receiving the hay only. 

Thinking the cases I have narrated are similar or 
identical to those recorded by Mons. Martin and Biot 
in The Records of February last, is my excuse for record- 
ing them, and I cannot but think that some other 
British V.S. must have encountered similar cases. 
I may add that when in attendance upon these cows 
the idea of rabies occurred to me, but as I was un- 
aware of any outbreak of the sort in the neighbour- 
hood I dispelled it from my mind. 

Surely if those cases instanced by M. Martin were, 
as is asserted by M. Biot, rabies, a disease having 
little selective choice as to its victims, also a disease 
the cetiology and semiology of which has received 


the most searching investigations both by members 


of ours as well as of the sister profession, it seems 
there must be yet a vast amount of valuable semio. 
logical matter for revelation. Be M. Biot right o 
wrong in his assertion I trust his communications 
will arouse others who, like myself, have experienced 
similar cases to M. Martin’s to record them. 

[We cannot think that these cases were rabies, but they 
are so singular that we should be glad to hear from 4p 
cattle practitioner whose experience may throw any light 
upon them.--Eb.} 


IMPACTION AND RUPTURE OF STOMACH 
IN A HORSE. 


By C. M. W. Parx, M.R.C.V.S. 


Subject.—Bay gelding (three part blood) 9 years 
old, property of a butcher, very fast horse and 4 
greedy feeder. Had frequent attacks of colic pre. 
viously but soon recovered. 

History.— After hard day’s work and _ fast trotting, 
brought in at 3 p.m. and fed on bran and oats, also 
hay. At 5.30, when owner left stable, horse appeared 
well and nothing peculiar noticed. 

I was called at 10 p.m. and found him covered with 
sweat, nostrils dilated, neck stretched out, hind quar. 
ters sinking down, breathing with difficulty, and 
rocking from side to side. With the difficult breathing 
was a gurgling sound audible at the lower part of the 
neck, near the chest on left side. The mucous mem- 
branes were injected, pulse weak and slow, abdomen 
highly tympanitic, and anus slightly everted by con- 
tinued straining. No feces passed, and on manual 
examiration no feces found as far as arm could 
reach. Enemas quickly returned. Animal refused 
water, and a little linseed oil, given as a drink with 
great difficulty, was mostly returned. At upper 
part of esophagus a dilatation was visible, and s0 
passed probang up left nostril and into esophagus past 
the dilatation. The gurgling sound occurred at inter- 
vals of a few minutes, as if animal were endeavouring 
to vomit. On left side of chest, behind diaphragm, it 
appeared swollen and hard. 

Stayed with the animal, endeavoured to relieve the 
tympany of abdomen, and kept horse from falling, al- 
though his hind quarters kept sinking. After a time 
he appeared a little easier, but hind quarters dropped 
more, he foamed at nostrils and pulse became quicker 
and smaller, extremities cold. 

11.80 p.m.—The horse made a violent effort to 
vomit, and a large quantity of liquid with bran, etc., 
passed down both nostrils, and exactly three minutes 
afterwards the horse fell forward, and almost without 
a struggle was dead. 

Post-mortem.—On post-mortem the stomach was 
found ruptured to extent of six inches at pyloric ent, 
and bran in the abdominal cavity. The stomach was 
dilated, weighing about 40 pounds, walls very this, 
and only one bot sticking to walls. Large intestines 
full of semi-solid ingesta and small intestines full of 
wind and fluid, other organs normal. Pylorie orifice 
of stomach contracted. 

I shouid like to know (1) if the rupture occurred 
before or after vomition ?; and (2) what percentage° 
cases of impaction of stomach in horse are fatal? 
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ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Prastic LINITIS, OR SCLEROSIS OF THE MuscuULAR Coat 
oF THE STOMACH IN A Doc, CAUSING A PERSISTENT 
DrarrH@A.—By M. Liénaux, Brussels Veterinary 


School. 

The subject of this observation was a Laverack 
<= setter aged four years, and had been affected for 
several months with diarrhoea which had baffled the 


but they 
om any 
my light 


LACH skill of various practitioners. 

The symptom, at first intermittent, became at last 
permanent. The appetite was always excellent, but 
the animal did not profit from its nourishment and 
had an emaciated appearance. The food was rejected 

9 years with the dejecta partly in a state as ingested ; meat 
and a especially was passed through the alimentary track 
lic pre- almost unaltered. Vomition was not present. 

On minute exploration of the abdomen the presence 
rotting, of a hard voluminous and fixed tumour was detected 
ts, also situated at the inferior half of the post diaphragmatic 
ppeared region. The animal was destroyed, and on post- 

mortem examination this fancied tumour was no 
‘ed with other than the stomach which appeared dilated and 
1d quar- not contracted upon itself; its greatest curvature 
ty, and measured 50 centimetres ; its consistence was firm, 
eathing and even hard, and it was inflexible to pressure save 
t of the in a few small or altered points along the small 
3 mem- curvature and round the pyloric orifice. Microscopi- 
bdomen ¢al examination showed sclerosis of the muscular 
by con- layer.—Annales de Médecine Vétérinaire, Bruxelles, 
manual Feb., 1898. 
n could 
refused 
ik with THE So-cALLED RHEUMATIC ARTHRITIS OF THE OX. 
upper Alfred Guillebeau, Professsor at the Berne Veteri- 
and s0 nary School, considers he has demonstrated that 
sus past the greatest majority of these cases is caused by the 
ut Inter- bacillus of tuberculosis.—- Journal de Méd. Vét. et Zoot. 
vouring Jan., 1898. 
ragm, it 
ieve the UNCINARIOSIS_OF THE PIG. 
ing, al- Strése recently saw a pig six months of age slaugh- 
. a time tered at the Hanover abattoir presenting all the 
lropped characters of well marked anemia. But at the same 
quicker time the intestinal walls were thickened, the mucous 
membrane of the jejunum was covered with closely 
ffort to packed dark red punctations, and the mesenteric 
n, ete., glands were tumefied. 
ninutes These lesions were due to the presence of small 
without Worms, of the length of 7 to 8 millimetres, in the 
Intestines. The author recognised them as globo- 
oh was cephalus longemucronatus (Molin) which Von Lin- 
ic end, stow recently included in the ankylostoma, and 
ch was which should, in consequence, take the name of 
y thin, uncinaria longemucronata.—Ostertay’s Zeitschriftex Rec. 
estines Méd. Vét, Feb. 15, 1898. 
full of 
orifice 
GLANDERS IN MAN AND THE Hors, AND ITS 
ocurred CuRABILITY. 
De la ’ 
tage of ( ' morve chez l’homme et chez le cheval. De 
al? 8a curabilitié, par M. le docteur G. Prieur, licencié en 


droit, vétérinaire en premier, membre de la section 


technique du Comité de cavalerie. Brochure in 8o. 
de 170 pages. Imprimerie H. Jouve, Paris, 1898.) 


Prof. Nocard says this inaugural thesis of Dr. 
Prieur, which has crowned the author’s medical 
studies at the Faculty of Medicine of Paris and 
which has been highly appreciated by his masters, 
is the most complete and most lucid dissertation of the 
actual state of our knowledge of the farco-glanderous 
affection. 

The author concludes thus :— 

‘““1. The glanderous virus commonly gains en- 
trance into solipeds by means of the alimentary canal. 

2. Experimental glanders determined in solipeds 
by the glanderous virus evolves exactly as clinical 
glanders. 

8. Translucid tubercles are of a glanderous nature. 

4, Certain forms of cutaneous glanders may, in 
man, be cured by the means of very energetic and 
rapidly instituted treatment 

5. Certain cases of pulmonary glanders are, in the 
horse, capable of cure by the effect of the sole forces 
of the economy aided by a special hygiene. 

6. The difference of curability in man and the 
horse results from the ordinary mode of contami- 
nation of each species. In man, cutaneous glanders 
is an incursive glanders (inoculation), of which one 
may with success endeavour to arrest its invading 
march. Cutaneous glanders in the horse, to the 
contrary. is a recursive glanders (infection), of which 
the manifestations indicate defect of the economy. 

7. The employment of mallein is the sole means 
of diagnosis which we have at our disposal in those 
cases of glanders exempt from clinical signs. 

8. An animal which, having presented a complete 
reaction to mallein, and does not react again after a 
variable number of injections of this reagent, may 
to be considered as cured. 

9. Rigid application of the rules of sanitary police 
remains the most eflicaveous measure of opposing the 
development of glanders in man and animals.” 


H. G. 


Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


THE COMMEMORATION MEDAL. 


Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased 
to present to R. C. Trigger, Esq., J.P., Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, Staffordshire, and late President of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, the medal 
to be worn in commemoration of the 60th Anniver- 
sary of Her Majesty’s Reign. 


Election of Examiners. 


RoyaL CoLLEGE oF VETERINARY SURGEONS, 
10 Rep Lion Square, Lonpon, W.C. 
The Examiners tc conduct the Examinations of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons will be 
elected at a meeting of Council to be held on the 5th 
day of April, 1898. 
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Each candidate for the office of examiner must at 
least fourteen days before the date of election in- 
timate in writing to the Secretary (either by himself 


or with his consent by a member of the Royal College 


of Veterinary Surgeons) his desire to be appointed, 
specifying for which class and subject and stating his 
full name and qualifications. 

Each examiner will be elected for such a period, 
not exceeding three years, as the Council may think 
fit. 

The classes and subjects are as follows : — 


Four Years’ Course. 


Examination A. 


Subjects No. of Examiners. 

1. Anatomy of Domesticated Animals, 

Bones, Ligaments, Joints, etc. Two. 
2. Chemistry and Elementary Physics. Two. 
8. Biology—Elementary Zoology and 

Botany. Two. 

Examination B. 

1. Anatomy of Domesticated Animals. Two. 
2. Histology and Physiology. Two. 
3. Stable Management and Manipulation 


of Domesticated Animals — 
Principles of Shoeing. Two. 


Examination C. 
1. Morbid Anatomy, Pathology and 


Bacteriology Two. 
2. Materia Medica, Pharmacy, Thera- 

peutics and Toxicology. Two. 
3. Veterinary Hygiene and Dietetics Two. 


Examination D, 
1. Principles and Practice of Veterinary 


Medicine and Meat Inspection. Two. 
2. Principles and Practice of Veterinary 
Surgery and Obstetrics. Two. 


Election of Examiners for the 
Fellowship Degree. 


The Examiners to conduct this Examination will 
be elected at a meeting of Council to be held on the 
5th day of April, 1898 very candidate must be 
nominated in writing to the Secretary (either by him- 
self or with his consent by a member of the Royal 


College of Veterinary Surgeons) at least fourteen’ 


days before the election takes place, and the names 
with their qualifications must appear on the circular 
convening the meeting at which they are to be ap- 
pointed. Three Examiners will be appointed. One 
for Veterinary Medicine and Surgery, one for Veterin- 
ary Hygiene and Sanitary Science, and one for Path- 
ology and Bacteriology. 


By Order of the Council, 
Artuur Hitt, Secretary. 
For terms and regulations apply to the Secretary. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


SOUTH DURHAM AND NORTH YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


A meeting was held in the North Eastern Hotel, Dar. 
lington, on Friday, December 17th, 1897, Mr. H. 
Roberts in the chair. There were also present Messrs, 
A. Peele, West Hartlepool; HH. Peele, Durham; Pp. 
Snaith, Bishop Auckland ; J. H. Taylor and Dr. Her, 
Darlington ; Dr. de Jong, Hartlepool ; and W. Avwde, 
Stockton-on-Tees. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were taken as 
read and confirmed, proposed by Mr. A. Peele, and 
seconded by H. Peele. 

The SECRETARY informed the meeting that an invita- 
tion had been received to attend conference at Leeds, 
proposed amalgamation scheme, but neither the Pres- 
dent nor himself had been able to attend the meeting, 
In the account issued of the proceedings it had been 
proposed to fix the annual subscription per member at 
2s. 6d. When the subject was discussed by the Asso- 
ciation in March, 1896, it was decided to join if its men- 
bers could be admitted at the annual payment of 5s. No 
doubt they would have a further opportunity of discuss- 
ing the matter. 

MorBID SPECIMENS. 


Mr. H. PEELE brought forward a liver of sheep affec- 
ted with bacillary caseation. It was a very fine speci- 
men, its history being that the animal was noticed amiss. 
icterus being present, and was slaughtered. 

Mr. H. H. Roperts showed a dentigerous cist removed 
from the front of the ear of a two-year-old filly. His 
attention had been called to a fistulous wound there, 
and on removal he thought it was the crown of a 
tooth. 

He also mentioned the case of a pony which started 
with a high temperature, viz., 195° and in a few days 
dropped to normal. Slight swelling appeared over right 
nostril, accompanied by discharge of a dirty character 
from the nose. These swellings appeared in other parts 
of the body, and also on other nostril, and were indica 
tive of purpura hemorrhagica, but what astonished him 
most was that the temperature of the animal remained 
normal all through. 


Honorary AssociaTEs.—NEW MEMBER. 


Mr. W. Hunting, F.R.C.V.S., London, and Dr. E.f, 
de Jong, Hartlepool, were elected honorary associates, 
and Mr. P. W. Dalling, M.R.C.V.S., Loftus, was elected 
a member of the Association, proposed by Mr. Snaith, 
seconded by Mr. A. Peele, and carried unanimously. 

-Mr. Rogerts then read his inaugural address. 


RABIES. 
By H. M.R.C.V.S. 


- Rabies is defined as an acute specific disease, naturally 
special to the dog. It is due to the entrance of a vitls 
which manifests its activity in the brain and spinal c 
from which the specific symptoms arise. 

The history of the disease is very old. It was known 
to the earliest Greek writers, and some of these appet’ 
to have made the disease a special study, describing He 
symptoms ina very accurate manner. Its treatment IS 
also prescribed for by them, and I would mention ol? 
Celsus, about three centuries after Aristotle, who reco” 
mended suction of the wound, showing that the disease 
must have been fairly well understood by the — 
Baths of various kinds were also recommended, also M 
application of salt and caustics to the wound. 
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In England there are records of its presence from the | 
earliest times, and proof of this has been found in early | 


Anglo-Saxon manuscripts which give receipes and other 
methods for the cure of the malady. Up to the thir- 
teenth century the literature upon the disease appears to 
have been very scanty. From this date, however, it has 
increased, and from references | have made this has been 
due to the increase of the disease. From 1750 to 1780 
it seems to have been prevalent in London and other 
parts of England, and orders were issued by the magis- 
trates for restricting the movement of dogs and for the 
capture of stray dogs. About the years 1869-71 rabies 
was very prevalent in all parts of the United Kingdom, 
and in the December number of 7’he Veterinarian of 
1871 I find recorded a case ina sheep at West Hartle- 
wol, which was attended by my uncle, the late Mr. 
Sue Peele. The sheep belonged to a farmer named 
Elstob, and he had lost several. The cause of it was a 
black retriever which had been observed among the sheep 
about seven weeks before my uncle was consulted. This 
animal appears to have travelled some distance, as an 
outbreak occurred at Sedgetield about the same time, 
and the same dog had been seen in that neighbourhood. 
he disease was very prevalent in this county about 
this date, and was the cause of the entire destruction of 
the county foxhounds. 

Rabies prevails in most parts of the world, although 
it is said not to have made its appearance in Australia. 
It is well-known all over the continent of Europe, in 
India, South America, and Africa. It would appear, 
however, that some countries are more afflicted with the 
disease than others, and this country in particular about 
the early middle part of this century was badly infected 
with the disease. 

The Cause.—This part of my subject has given rise to 
agreat deal of controversy. At the outset | may say 
that it is my belief that there is only one cause, and that 
isa specific virus. I further firmly believe that this is 
in the form of a specific microbe not yet identified. To 
take the various causes briefly, I will begin with the sup- 
posed spontaneous origin. The chief arguments brought 
forward by those who support the supposed spontaneous 
origin are (1) that it has appeared in countries that have 
hitherto been free, and where its commencement could 
not be traced to any extraneous source ; (2) that rabies 
appears again after a lapse of many years, and that 
isolated cases appear in districts widely apart ; (3) that 
at times it assumes an epizootic form and_ spreads 
widely, and in districts in which rabid dogs are seen only 
very occasionally. 

Influences of climate and season appear to have no- 
thing todo with the appearance or absence of the disease. 
It was thought that it was more a disease of temperate 
climates, but the fact that it is almost equally prevalent 
in the tropicand temperate climates is enough to dispose 
of the idea. It also seems that the time of the year has 
no influence upon the prevalence of the disease. That 
portion of the summer to which the name of “ dog days” 
Was given was supposed to be the time of year in which 
the disease was most prevalent. Statistics have, how- 
ever, failed to prove this. Improper feeding, influence of 
sex, age, breed, anger, pain, etc. have all been blamed for 
the production of rabies, and numerous experiments have 

en made relative to these supposed causes, and 
although in many cases the experimental animal went 
mad, yet it has never been proved that true rabies was 
produced. Surely a dog or a cat can be mad without 
necessarily having rabies, and it is easy to imagine that 
“an animal’s mind may become deranged by being shut 
— fuod or water, or by being subjected to great 

I now come to the most interesting and perhaps the 
practical theory of the cause of the disease, namely, 
t tee nga theory. That it isa true contagious and 
ilectious disease there can be little doubt. The virus 


of rabies has not been identified, but its behaviour when 
introduced into the body is similar to that of bacteria 
whose products have been most carefully studied. The 
Virus is present in the saliva, brain, spinal cord, prerenal 
capsule, lymph, urine, semen, milk. With regard to the 
presence of it in the blood there has been some doubt 
and experiments are rather conflicting. The probabili- 
ties are that it is present in the blood of a rabid animal. 

The poison has only a short life outside the animal 
body under ordinary conditions. In fact, it is said that 
it is non-virulent after rigor mortis has set in. It certainly 
does not live more than four or five days at the most, 
that is, when complete putrefaction has set in. It has 
been found by experiment that the poison will remain 
virulent if the vehicle, such as the brain, be kept ina 
sealed tube at a certain temperature. There is little 
doubt that the saliva of a dog is infectious before he 
shows symptoms of the disease. It is uncertain as to 
what course the virus pursues when introduced into the 
bedy. Some say that it remains at the seat of injury for 
some time and increases in amount. Others say that it 

asses rapidly to the nerve centres. I am inclined to the 
atter view because the application of the cautery im- 
mediately after the infliction of the injury appears. to 
have little or no effect in preventing the disease. 

The period of incubation is most uncertain, especially 
in man. A mean average has been struck for most of 
the lower animals. In the dog, cat, and wild animals it 
appears to be from three to six weeks. In the ox the 
average time is about eight weeks. In the sheep and 
pig about two to three wecks. All these are, however, 
very uncertain. Instances are given in which the 
disease did not show itself in an ox until a year after 
the injury. The period of incubation is shorter in young 
animals. 

In connection with this it is necessary to observe that 
the liability to infection from the bite of a rabid animal 
varies in degree. One observer, Renault, experimented 
upon dogs and herbivorous animals by allowing them to 
be bitten several times by a rabid animal, and he also 
inoculated saliva from a rabid dog into ditferent parts of 
the skin. Out of 99 animals thus inoculated he found 
that 67 became rabid while the remaining 32 escaped. 
Again the degree of susceptibility depends Jargely upon 
the seat of injury. If it is in a part well protected b 
hair, or in the case of man by clothing, there is mde | 
less likelihood of contracting the disease. The pro- 
— in man are that 16 per cent. become affected if 
vitten through clothing and 80 per cent. if bitten on the 
face or hands. A very wide difference. A bite from a 
rabid wolf, too, is much more likely to produce the 
disease than that of any other animal. 

In the scale of susceptibility, dogs, cats, and wolves 
hold the first place, then probably man and the pig, next 
ruminants, and lastly the horse. 

The mode of access of the virus is a most interesting 
point in connection with the disease. All traumatic 
surfaces are highly dangerous whilst handling rabid 
animals and materials with which they may have been in 
contact. The unbroken skin is quite impervious to the 
entrance of the virus, but the least abrasions, more 
especially recent ones, are capable of taking up the 
poison. In those cases where the mere licking of the 
face by pet dogs is said to have caused rabies, there must 
have been some abrasion of the skin. It is possible that 
injecte | material is nocuous but this has not been con- 
clusively proved. 

The symptoms. A knowledge of the symptoms of 
rabies is of the most urgent necessity, not only to veteri- 
nary surgeons but also to the public. _I refer now, more 
especially to the symptoms exhibited by the dog, since 
it is from this animal that most danger arises to the 
public. It has been stated that wounds inflicted by 
rabid animals are slow in healing. This has, I believe, 
no foundation in fact. Small wounds will heal just as 
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quickly as those inflicted by non-rabid animals. The 
probable reason of this supposition is that there is a 
tendency to lick and gnaw the seat of inoculation, and 
during the process a wound is made which is taken for 
the original one. 

There are two forms of rabies—The furious form. The 
dumb or paralytic form. Animals vary as to which form. 
they exhibit. As arule the dog has the furious form, 
but this is by no means always the case. The rabbit 
gives us the best example of the dumb form. 

The disease for the purposes of description is divided 
into three stages: (1) The melancholy stage. (2) The 
mania, a furious stage. (3) The paralytic, a dumb stage. 
There is no sudden line of demarcation between these 
stages. They seem to gradually pass from one to the 
other. It is in the dog that these three stages are best 
marked in a typical case, and | will describe the symp- 
toms in this animal first. 

In all cases of rabies the history of the animal is most 
important. Whether it isa stranger, whether there is 
any history of having been bitten by any other dog, or 
whether there is a wound or signs of their having been 
a wound in any part of the body. The first symp- 
toms of the disease are relative for the most part to the 
habits of the animal. He becomes dull and uninterested, 
takes little notice of anything, and has a great idea of 
getting away from everybody and everything. Hides be- 

ind furniture, and is somewhat restless, never remain- 
ing long in one position. At another moment he will 
appear just the opposite, will be lively and show great 
affection for his owner or people that he knows. There 
is frequently a tendency to licking of cold things, and 
objects of which he usually takes little notice will 
attract his attention, such as threads, sticks, pieces of 
straw, etc. In these initial stages there is no tendency 
to bite anything. The expression of the eyes and face 
is somewhat altered. the restlessness in- 
creases. The animal becomes more inclined to move 
about. It is still submissive to its master, but when 
observed it may be seen to be watching an imaginary 
object for a few moments and will then suddenly dart 
forward and snap. In fact it appears to have halluci- 

nations of every description and will at times appear 
very angry. During a fit of frenzy, however, it will 
always answer when called, and the mind is apparently 
rescored to its equilibrium for a short time. It is re- 
markable in most cases that have been observed through 
all the stages what influence is possessed by persons 
that the dog knows well. At no time during the course 
of the malady does the dog show any fear or have any 
convulsive fits at the sight of water. Hydrophobia is a 
wrong name for the disease as applied to the dog. The 
opposite is the case, as the animal will drink water in 
quantity and will even put its head right into water. 

he idea that the dog is afraid of water or that he will 
not drink when rabid is a most dangerous one, and too 
great publicity cannot be given to the fact that the idea 
is erroneous. As the symptoms increase the appetite 
becomes depraved to an extraordinary extent. The 
animal will bite at and tear up anything. Stones, sticks, 
leather and any substance which it would not look at 
ordinarily are indiscriminately swallowed. The saliva is 
not increased in amount in the earlier stages of the 
disease, in fact it is if anything decreased in amount. 
It is during this stage that a spasm of the pharynx will 
occur, giving rise to the idea that the animal has a bone 
or other foreign body in its throat. One cannot be too 
careful in handling dogs or cats brought for treatment 
for bones in the throat especially if there is any history 
of rabies in the neighbourhood. Vomiting is frequently 
owe in the early stages, the ejected matter being 
lood tinged from injury to the pharynx, mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach by the foreign bodies which have 
been swallowed. 

After a lapse of two or three days, frequently a much 


shorter time, the dog becomes more furious. He will have 
attacks of fearful frenzy and will attack anything which 
happens to be in his way. He shows a tendency to 
wander and will travel great distances at a good pace 
even going out of his way to attack people or other 
animals. The expression of the face becomes much 
altered. The eyes are staring, pupils dilated and they show 
no fear of anything. All sense of pain is gone ; dogs have 
been known to take hold of a red hot iron and hang on 
inflicting severe burns on themselves without any signs 
of pain. They will often tear themselves and eat the 
flesh. In avery short time exhaustion comes on and 
the animal will return home after his wanderings. The 
temperature is highest in the furious stage of the disease 
and the respirations are hurried, especially during the 
paroxysms. The peculiar bark or howl of a rabid dog 
is noticed most at the commencement of the furious stage, 
The voice is altered from the first, assuming a husky 
sound due to the incipient paralysis of the larynx. The 
normal bark appears to be lost and gives place to a howl 
which is preceded by a series of short husky barks, 
Another very typical symptom in the dog, also in other 
animals, is the furious frenzy that is caused at the sight 
of another of its own species. This is a very useful 
symptom from a diagnostic point of view as it appears 
very early in the course of anattack. Another symptom 
which is perhaps marked more in other animals than the 
dog is that of increased sexual appetite. 

This furious stage lasts, as a rule, three or four days, 
but sometimes less, owing to the great exhaustion caused 
by the wandering of the animal. Frequently the poor 
brute becomes so exhausted as to lie in a ditch or other 
hidden place, and remain in a state of stupor for some 
hours, then it again resumes its mad career. 

As the furious stage proceeds symptoms of. paralysis 
appear, mostly in the hind limbs. The gait becomes 
staggering, the tail hangs limp, and the lower jaw be- 
comes dropped with tongue lolling out. Emaciation has 
increased rapidly, the eye becomes dull, and there is 
sometimes strabismus. Soon the paralysis extends to the 
fore limbs, and death 1s not long in ending the 
scene. 

Dumb madness is so-called because the characteristic 


howl is lost, the paralysis is very marked and there is 


little or no tendency to wander about. The lower jaw 
is dropped, and the tongue, frequently swollen, hangs out 
and becomes covered with dust. There is a constant 
drip of saliva from the tongue, but not in any great 
uantity. The animal is quite unable to swallow, al- 
though the thirst is apparently great. 

The duration of the disease is about from four to six 
days. This period varies, but never extends beyond ten 
days. It must be remembered that during the first and 
second stages the attacks of fury are paroxysmal, the 
paroxysms lasting from 12 to 15 hours. When the paraly- 
sis comes on these paroxysms disappear. 

The post-mortem appearances are mainly referable to 
the depraved appetite. There is no sign of organle 
change in any of the organs. Foreign bodies in the 
stomach with consequent inflammation, inflammation of 
the pharynx and larynx, with laceration of the mucous 
membrane both of the mouth and these parts. The 
lungs are congested, and there is hemorrhage in the 
spléen. The brain is very little altered in appearance. 
It appears slightly congested. 

There are some diseases and conditions which have 
been confounded with rabies. The chief of these are: 
Bones in the mouth and throat, and across the anus, 
worms causing fits, epilepsy, ete. y 

The symptoms in the other domesticated animals are 
all relative to the weapons of offence. In the case of the 
cat its claws as well as teeth are used. The horse bites 
at anything he can get hold of, and also paws and kicks. 
The ox, sheep, and goat butt their fellows and any other 
objects they meet in their frenzy. A very prominent 
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symptom in cattle is the great tenesmus which is nearly 
always present. 

In all these animals the attacks are paroxysmal as in 
the dog, and the increased sexual appetite is well 
marked. 

Any medicinal treatment is, of course, out of the ques- 
tion. If an animal is certainly rabid it should be killed 
at once. If there is any doubt, especially in the case of 
the dog, the animal should be made quite secure ina cage, 
and closely watcbed. 

With regard to preventive treatment there is no doubt 
that much more can be done, and it is to this that we 
want to turn all our energies. The inability to identify 
the virus doubtless retards progress in this direction. 
When a man is bitten by a rabid animal there is no 
doubt that the proper treatment is immediate suction to 
the wound. If he cannot reach the wound himself some- 
one else should do it. There is not much danger to the 
operator, provided that there are no abrasions in the 
mouth, and also that the material be frequently spat out. 
The surrounding surface of the wound should be 
pressed and squeezed as much as possible. The part 
should then be thoroughly washed with disinfectants and 
cleansed. After this the cautery may be applied. The 
actual cautery is undoubtedly the most effectual. Any- 
thing may be used from a knitting needle to a poker, 
and the tissues both d eply, and round a good surface 
should be well cauterised. Instead of the actual cautery 
any of the solid or liquid caustics may be used. It seems 
to have been proved that the mere cauterisation of the 
wound has little influence on the prevention of the 
disease. There is no doubt that prompt and thorough 
surgical interference is beneficial and has saved many 
lives. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed upon us_ the 
necessity of keeping the supposed rabid animal until we 
are quite satisfied whether rabies is present or not, should 
any doubt exist. 

Any essay on rabies would be quite incomplete with- 
out reference to the Pasteur treatment. Pasteur found 
that when rabies virus was passed through rabbits it 
grew in strength, and that when passed through monkeys 
it became attenuated. Pasteur’s first step in the prepara- 
tion of his vaccine was to obtain a strong virus which 
would kill in a fixed time when injected into an animal. 
He inoculated a rabb‘t with virus. and with the virus 
from this rabbit he inoculated another rabbit, which 
died sooner than the first. He goes on passing the virus 
through rabbits till it becomes so strong that it will kill 
arabbit in seven days. The brain and spinal cord of 
this rabbit are taken and put in a jar of dry air and kept 
at a temperature of 25°C. It is kept at this tempera- 
ture for thirteen days, and at the end of that time the 
virus has no effect whatever when injected into an 
animal, it has, in fact, become so attenuated and weak- 
ened that it cannot produce the disease. When a patient 
is treated at the Pasteur Institute he is first of all 
vaccinated with an emulsion made from the brain and 
spinal cord of the rabbit which has been kept for thirteen 
days. The length of time over which the treatment ex- 
tends is fourteen or fifteen days, and during this time 
Injections are given of emulsions made in the way 
described, but which have been kept for a shorter time, 
until an injection is given prepared froma brain which 
has been kept for two days only. It is very rarely that 
injections from a one day old brain are given. It is found 
that the treatment is not so effectual in people who have 

en bitten more than nine or ten days. . 

here is no doubt that this vaccination of Pasteur’s is 

avaluable and a wonderful agent, at the same tiie there 

Sa great element of danger in it. Unless I were very 

certain that the dog which had bitten me were rabid I 
would not undergo the treatment. Oe 

he most effectual preventive treatment for rabies is 

© muzzle. It has been proved very clearly that muz- 


zling does reduce the number of cases of rabies. A great 
deal of harm is done by people who ought to know better 
writing to the papers on the muzzling of dogs. Nodoubt 
it is irksome and very inconvenient to the animal, but 
the majority of dogs soon become used to it. A good 
deal depends, too, upon the pattern and fit of the 
muzzle. It should fit the head properly and be well 
secured round the neck. The muzzle should also be con- 
structed so that water can be freely lapped. 
_ Ina district where rabies has appeared a wide reach- 
ing Muzzling Order is most necessary. In addition to 
this a sharp look out should be kept for strange dogs, all 
of which should be locked up and killed if not claimed. 
Warnings to the public should be issued on an extensive 
scale, detailing the symptoms of rabies, more especially 
the early ones. The duration of the Muzzling Order 
should certainly not be less than three months. 

Carcases of animals dead of rabies should be buried 
intact, or if possible cremated. Careful disinfection is 
also needful in all cases. 


A good discussion followed and a hearty vote of thanks 
was proposed to Mr. Peele for his paper by the Secretary, 
seconded by Dr. de Jong, after which the members ad- 


journed for tea. 
W. Hon. Sec. 


ROYAL COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting was held on Friday, February 25, 
at the Great Western Hotel, Reading. From various 
causes the attendance was small. The President (Mr. 
T. W. Lepper, Aylesbury), was in the chair, and there 
were also present Mr. G. E. King, V.8., Abingdon ; Sir 
Henry Simpson, Windsor ; and Messrs. A. L. Butters, 
London ; W. H. Davidson, Hungerford ; W. G. Flanagan, 
Reading ; E. C. Howard, Newbury ; J. Sutcliffe Hurn- 
dall, Kensington, //on. Sec. ; Jas. F. Simpson, Maiden- 
head; R. C Tennant, Eton; R. J. Verney, Oxford ; 
Walter Western, Bracknell ; and Henry George Simpson, 
Windso1, visitor. 

The minutes were cead and signed. 


THE Victoria BENEVOLENT FUND. 


The meeting proceeded to consider the minutes of the 
special general meeting held on the 9th July last, the 
discussion of which was, in November last, deferred to 
this meeting, and which had reference to the Victoria 
Benevolent Fund. 

The PRESIDENT said he was sure they all considered 
it necessary to have a good and substantial benevolent 
fund, but some members perhaps thought the new 
society was somewhat antagonistic to what might be 
called the Manchester fund. Whether that was so or 
not he was hardly in a position to say ; but they should 
have a good fund, whether the two were amalgamated or 
carried on separately. He invited discussion. 

The Hon. Sec. read. the full minutes of the July 
meeting ; and produced papers which explained the 
objects of the proposed fund, and contained the names 
of the present committee, which it was desired should be 
extended. That general committee was simply supposed 
to be representative of the profession, for the sake of 
securing a certain amount of influence to lead those who 
it was hoped might join in assisting the carrying out of 
the object. The intention was, he believed, that when 
it was fully formed the general committee would be 
called, and from it would be elected a working com- 
mittee. He was not in a position to say whether there 


‘| was any chance of amalgamating the Victoria Fund with 


the National. 
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The PrEsIDENT : It seems to me better that we should 
have one general fund. 

Sir H. Smmpson : No doubt there should be one. 

The Secretary read a letter which he had received 
from Mr. Samuel Locke, enclosing copies of revised 
rules of the National Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual 
Defence Society, in which he asked him to bring the 
matter before the members of that Association, feeling 
sure that it only required to be more generally known to 
increase the number of members. He had also received 
from Mr. F. C. Mahon copies of a short statement of the 
objects of the Victoria Benevolent Fund, a list of officers, 
etc., from which it appeared that at the committee 
meeting donations by members present amounting to 
over £80, and several annual subscri; tions were an- 
nounced. These docoments were handed round. There 
was a great feeling, Mr. Hurndall added, among many 
that the two societies were not and should not be antago- 
nistie. 

Sir H. Stmpson said he liked to mend old societies if 
possible, and not start new ones. He should be sorry if 
they, as an association, committed themselves to what 
might tend to overturn a suciety which in its day had 
dune some service. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. WesterRN asked whether, when the National 
Society was formed, there was a general invitation to the 
whole profession to join. ; 

The SecrRETARY said he was hardly in a position to 
answer that question. He had recently become a mem- 
ber of the National Society, and should have done so 
many years before, but that at one time the business 
seemed to be conducted in a rather secret sort of manner 
which made him reluctant to ask if he could become a 
member. Some years after he left Liverpool, when Mr. 
Faulkner was visiting him, he told him plainly his 
reasons, and Mr. Faulkner rather threw the blame on 
him, telling him it was his fault that he was not a mem- 
ber, and he became a member about two years ago on 
Mr. Faulkner’s proposition. His own experience was 
that the National Benevolent Society had not done any- 
thing practical to approach the profession and get mem- 
bers to join. 

Mr. Burrers said when the National Society was 
started there was a kind of general suggestion in the 
journals that the profession should join. 

Mr. WESTERN thought there ought to be only one 
Society. He did not think the help of the Society ought 
to be confined to those members of the profession who 
contributed towards the fund, because there were 
necessitous people who had never been in a position to 
subscribe. (Hear, hear.) 

The PRESIDENT said that appeared to be the reason 
for the starting of that new fund. Until recently the 
rules of the Manchester Society only allowed them to 
help subscribers or the widows of subscribers. 

Mr. Butters remarked that he had heard it said that 
the National Society’s rules were altered because of the 
starting of the Victoria Fund, but that was nct so. The 
alteration of rules would have come in force in the 
ordinary way, even though the Victoria Fund had not 
been started. 

Sir H. Simpson said the old society appeared to be 
financially very strong, having a balance in their defence 
fund of over £550, and their benevolent account was 
£3,500 strong ; and they said the society had been doing 
a greatamount of good work. He did not wish to throw 
cold water un the other, for any aids of that sort must be of 
great benefit to the professiun generally. If they could 
give expression to an opinion, and send it to both 
societies, that this Association thought it highly desira- 
ble that the two should endeavour to work upon the 
same liues and amalgamate, andif that was the wish of 
the meeting he should be very glad to move a resolu- 
tion. 


The SecrETARY said the Victoria Fund was not ap 
established society yet, but a proposed one. 

Sir H. Sumpson then moved “That the Secretary to 
the Victoria Benevolent Fund be informed that the 
Royal Counties Veterinary Medical Association, while 
commending the good work proposed to be done by the 
Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund, trusts it will be 
possible for the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund 
and the National Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual 
Defence Society to be amalgamated.” 

This was seconded by Mr. King, supported by Mr. 
Tennant, and carried unanimously. ; 

Letters and telegrams of apology were announced from 
Mr. H. G. Rogers, Mr. W. Wilson, Prof. Williams, and 
Messrs. 8. Villar, J. P. S. Walker, F. W. Hanks, E. P. 
Owen, F. W. Wragg, James East, G. A. Lepper, and H. G, 
Lepper, who were prevented by indisposition and other 
causes trom attending the meeting. 


THE DINNER TO Sir GEORGE Brown. 


The PresIpEnt read a letterfrom Mr. R. A. N. Powys, 
of Camden ‘Town, hon. secretary to the committee organ- 
ising the complimentary dinner to be given to Professor 
Sir George Brown, C.B., at the Hotel Métropole on Fri- 
day, March 4th, and said he was sure they all apprecia- 
ted the high honour which had b-en conferred by Her 
Majesty upon Sir George Brown, and through him on the 
profession. He was sure as many as could do so would 
attend the dinner. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir H. Simpson, as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, emphasised the necessity for members to announce 
their intention of attending the dinner. 

On the motion of Mr. Howard, seconded by. Mr. Wes- 
tern, it was unanimously agreed that the summer meet- 
ing of the Association be held at Henley-on-Thames. 


Morsip SPECIMENS. 


Mr. H. G. Stmpson showed a section of intussusception 
of small intestines of an Irish terrier dog, two months 
old, and said the intestines were completely blocked 
with worms and mucus. The post-mortem symptoms 
were exactly as described by Prot. Newmann in his work 
on “ Parisitology.” The same gentleman also showed 
photographs of a case of purpura hzemorrhagica ina 
horse, in which both ears had sloughed off, and there 
were also tremendcus sloughings on the neck, the hind 
quarters, and inside the thighs. 

These cases were discussed by the meeting, and on the 
motion of Mr. King, seconded by the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. H. G. Simpson was thanked for bringing the speci- 
men and photographs. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
By T. W. Lepper, M.R.C.V.S., Aylesbury. 


Gentlemen,—I nm not going to inflict upon you a long 
address, but | must first of all be permitted to say a few 
words in acknowledgemant of the honour you have done 
me in electing me as President of the Royal Cvunties 
Veterinary Medical Association. I can only hope that 
the same kind support will be accorded to me during 
my year of office which you have always been ready to 
extend to my predecessors. 

This has been an eventful year for our Society inas- 
much as the National Veterinary Association honoured 
us by holding its annual meeting in our midst ; we were 

roud indeed to welcome them at Reading, and if our 
little river entertainment added at all to the enjoyment 
of the members of our leading society we are very 
gratified, and I am sure we all feel that our thanks for 
this agreeable trip are due in no small measure to our 
past excellent president, Mr. Wheatley, to our worthy 
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Hon. Sec., and to all other members who exerted them- 
to make the afternoon’s entertainment a success. 

Our Association has had, [ may venture to say, an 
unchequered career ; modestly founded with a few mem- 
pers only in this very room, I am pleased to say the 
Association has gone on and prospered exceedingly, 
many of our members are numbered amongst the leaders 
of our profession, men of whom we may well feel proud 
and whose example we muy wisely endeavour to follow. 
|, for one, feel grateful to them not only for what they 
have done for this Society but for their valuable services 
to the profession at larze. I am sure [ can truthfully 
say that our Association has been a great benefit both 
from a social and scientific point of view,and [ hope we 
may congratulate ourselves that our meetings are tend- 
ing in some measure towards the elevation of the pro- 
fession. ‘These meetings enable us to see and know more 

of one another than we otherwise should do. They also 
help to remove those elements of friction which in our 
articular calling are apt sometimes to mar our best 
endeavours. Then again with reference to scientific 
advancement, surely we have gained some advance in 
knowledge from the papers carefully prepared and read 
to us,and obtained much valuable information from the 
discussions which have followed. 

While speaking on this subject T cannot help regret- 
ting the short attendance at our November meetings in 
London and I sometimes wonder whether two really 
gowl meetings in the year would not be better attended 
and answer our purpose as well as three; on the last 
occasion for instance when my friend Mr. Villar read a 
most scientific and up-to-date paper on “ Tetanus,” the 
attendance of members in point of number was wholly 
inadequate to the importance of the occasion. It is true 
that absentees get a chance of reading the report of our 
proceedings in the periodicals, but still it is uncompli- 
mentary, not to say disheartening, to a man who has 
taken the care and trouble that Mr. Villar evidently 
must have done to treat his subject so scientifically and 
then to tind so few members present to appreciate his 
efforts, 

At this point I hope I may be allowed to allude to the 
bigh honour which Her Majesty las been gracionsly 
leased to confer upon one of our niost able professors, 

ir George Brown, an honour which we know was richly 
deserved and which we all appreciate as tending to raise 
the status of the profession and enhance the dignity of 

F our calling; to Sir George Brown we offer our most 
» hearty congratulations, and we have also to congratulate 
Professor Penberthy, a most worthy member of our 
profession, to whom the Queen has been pleased to 
present the Jubilee medal. 

| _ We, as veterinary surgeons, have much to be thankful 
) forand perhaps not a little to regret. As country prac- 
| titioners we must deplore the present state of agricul- 
| ture, and much as we appreciate the British farmer, who 
| isa good sportsman and a good fellow, many of us have 
) teason to be thankful that we are not entirely dependent 
| upon him for a living. 

In these days of competition and advertisement much 

» of the profit on drugs which ought to be ours goes to 
the quack medicine vendor, whose name is legion, and 
he hails not only from our own conntry but from all 

| parts of the world. American quack medicine for in- 

» ‘tance is very taking to the eye of the inexperienced, 

F With its many colours and copious directions for treat- 

p went, and it says much for the magnanimity of our 

» American cousins that they do not seek to restrict the 

Priceless benefits to be derived from these never failing 

: medies and confine the sale of them to their own en- 

ightened countrymen. 

do nut wish to degrade ourselves by advertising 

' it remedies, it is not possible for us to do so with any 

“i respect ; but at the same time there is no doubt that 


this way, and it is all important to know how it ean be 
remedied, This is a ditticult question for us to answer 
[ believe a solution might be found in a well managed 
society ecnsisting solely of veterinary surgeons supply- 
ing the best drugs and making up such prescriptions as 
should be approved by a strong committee. This sng- 
gestion may not commend itself to many of you, still for 
all that [think it worth consideration, and all authorised 
drug companies managed in a business-like way would at 
least be a thorn in the side of the advertising quack ; 
and if our clients could be persuaded to use these pre- 
criptions only we should then have the advantage of 
knowing when called in what drugs had been adminis- 
tered and so be enabled to treat our patients more 
successfully. 

Now looking on the brighter side of things, I think I 
may venture to say there is a great future before us. We 
no longer feel ourselves far behind other professions in 
social standing; we are not only holding our own but 
we are going forward steadily, paving the way to a tirm 
professional status. Onur preliminary examination is 
such now that no man lacking a good education can 
enter our veterinary profession ; the door is shut against 
ignorance and incapability. [ even venture to say, with- 
out any disrespect to our sister profession, that at no 
distant date the average veterinary surgeon will be 
found quite equal in scientific attainment to his brother 
of the medical profession. 

We are now making rapid strides in surgery, especially 
in abdominal surgery, which to us is comparatively in 
its infaney, but you may depend upon it that a few years 
hence, although we are placed by the condition of our 
patients snd their surroundings at a great disadvantage, 
there will be few operations performed by the medical 
profession which we cannot successfully undertake. 
Then again it seems to me that median neurectomy, an 
operation lately performed so successfully by Professor 
Hobday, must have a great future. Of course we cannot 
speak positively of its success for many of us have not 
had sufficient experience of it as yet, but it seems to me 
that it is an operation we country practitioners should 
make ourselves cognisant of and be able to perform with 
ease, and so not be dependent on others for what is, after 
all, a comparatively simple operation. I have only to 
mention the use we are making of mallein and tubereu- 
lin and more recently of tetanin serum to show that we 
are not altogether behind the times. 

As regards medicine I du not think we have advanced 
to any great extent, I feel sometimes we are perhaps 
more successful in the treatment of cases of parturient 
apoplexy, and we appear to have pretty well mastered 
that troublesome disease actinomycosis, but | am cf 
opinion that in the general treatment of diseases we 
have not made very marked progress of late years, nor 
are we likely to do so, I think, in the near future, for it 
is so seldom we can find in the practice of medicine any 
drugs that act as a specific in any particular disease. 
There appears to be so many groups of medicines whose 
action are so similar that it is not, In my opinion, a great 
matter of importance in treating disease which we use 
as long as we have made a correct diagnosis of our case, 
and this after all is the main point where experience, 
forethought, and keen observation come in, and where 
the good practitioner has the advantage. 

There are many other subjects which | might touch 
upon, but I will not weary you. The dinner hour is 
approaching. The necessities of the body must have 
attention as well as those of the mind, and I will content 
myself by thanking you for the kind attention you have 
given to my few desultory remarks, and by expressing 
the hope that this Society may go on and prosper and 
lose nothing at my hands during my year of office. ; 

Mr. Hurnpa.u asked the President to aceept their 
hearty approval and expresion of thanks for the address. 


wany thousands of pounds are lost by us every year in | (Applause). 
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Sir H. Simpson had very much pleasure in seconding 
the proposal. It was very gratifying to see another 
member of the family of Lepper in the honoured position 
of president of that Society, and he trusted he might 
have a successful year of office. (App.) . 

The resolution was carried by acclamation ; and the 
President suitably replied. 


THE DINNER, 


After the meeting the members attending dined to- 
gether at the Hotel, the President being in the chair, 
and the Hon. See. in the vice ; and they were joined by 
Dr. Holden, Lieut. Giles Ayres, Royal Berks Yeomanry 
Cavalry ; Messrs. Wm. Ferguson (ex- Mayor of Reading), 
Stanley Harris, W. Bonny, R. H. Bradley, Albert Wheat- 
ley, Sydney H. Slocock, Mitchell, E. K, Deacon, and 
others. A very elegant repast was placed on the tables. 

The toast of “The Queen—God bless Her,” having 
been loyally drunk on the proposition of the President, 

The PrestpENT gave “The Prince and Princess of 
Wales and other Members of the Royal Family,” remark- 
ing that the Prince of Wales was a model Englishman, 
a lover of all sports, and a great supporter of agricul- 
ture. Some fortnight ago his Royal Highness had a 
record sale of shire horses, the lots averaging over 224 
guineas, which showed that he did not go in for the 
business of horse-breeding in any half-hearted sort of 
way. (Hear, hear). As to racing, the Prince of Wales 
had bred and owned a Derby winner ; and they all hoped 
his Persimmon would make as good a sire as he had a 
racehorse. (App.) The Princess of Wales was beloved 
by all; and as to the rest of the Royal Family they 
could not wish them better than that they might follow 
the noble example and good life of Her Majesty the 
Queen. (App.) 

Mr. A. L. Burrers, proposing “The Navy, Army and 
Reserve Forces,” said, the Navy was well termed our first 
line of defence, and when we consider our position as an 
island and the necessity for communicating with the 
other nations of the world, it was patent that the Navy 
must be of the very first importance, to enable us to im- 
port our food, and to preserve our coasts from the inroads 
of any enemy. They were all pleased to contribute their 
mite towards the maintenance and improvement of the 
Navy. (Hear, hear.) With regard to the Army, captious 
critics spoke of its being badly manned and armed, and 
so on, but whenever our soldiers were sent abroad they 
always did their duty in every part, and proved them- 
selves men of true and sterling worth. (Hear, hear.) It 
was pleasing to note in every campaign the veterinary 
profession was well spoken of, not only in regard to the 
cavalry and artillery, but also in connection with the 
transport and the Army Service Corps. Soldiers could 
not fight without food and ammunition, and to get those 
to the front was very important. Veterinary surgeons 
had improved the transport to such an extent that in 
recent campaigns the number of animals which had died 
through excessive work had been greatly reduced, and 
the efticiency of that branch of the service consequently 
very much improved. (Hear, hear.) They sometimes 
looked upon the Reserve Forces in an easy-going sort of 
way ; but they had very important duties imposed upon 
them, and it was pleasing to note that they were coming 
to the front, and improving greatly in drill and efficiency. 
(Hear, hear.) They found veterinary surgeons attached 
to the Yeomanry and also marching -with the Infantry. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Lieut. G. AyREs responded in a humourous speech. 
Every young man, he said, ought to join some branch of 
Her Majesty’s Service. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. TENNANT, who holds a commission in the Hon- 
ourable Artillery Company, also spoke to the toast. 
Every man in England who was physically fit ought to 
be able to icarry arms and to,shvot with precision. 

{Hear, Hear.) 


Mr. Bonny proposed “The Veterinary Profession” 
observing that his only knowledge of it was from being 
associated with such gatherings as that. He had had 
the pleasure of being present in that room on many ie. 
casions, and he had the privilege also of attending the 
very interesting conference of the National Veterinary 
Association at Reading last summer, which was a very 
successful gathering. He thought the veterinary pr. 
fession now-a-days got a good dea! of blame about the 
dog muzzling orders. There were many opinions among 
people who kept dogs about the existence or non-exist- 
ence of rabies ; and he hoped as time went on the pro- 
fession would find out more about that very difficult 
disease. A most important question in connection with 
the profession was that of calf lymph vaccine. He 
believed it was a fact that the vaccine for all the Army 
came from Aldershot, under the direct superintendence 
of a member of the veterinary profession. (Hear, hear.) 
That spoke volumes for the profession, showing they 
were fully alive to the necessity of supplying pure lymph 
for the soldiers and their families. Those who were fond 
of animals knew what a debt they owed to the veteri- 
nary branch of the medical profession. The love of 
horses and dogs seemed to be bred in the Anglo-Saxon 
race ; and when they saw their favourites in pain it was 
a great comfort to be able to call in the aid of an efficient 
veterinary surgeon to alleviate those sufferings. (Hear, 
hear.) He coupled with the toast the name of Sir Henry 
Simpson, who had made his mark in Windsor, who was 
well known to the whole profession, and who had received 
distinguished honours at the hands of his Queen. He 
trusted Sir Henry might be spared many years tu be 
present at those festive meetings. (Applause.) 

Sir H. Stimpson said he had very much pleasure in 
responding for the toast, although he felt that some more 
worthy member of the profession might have been 
chosen for that important duty. (No, no.) Mr. Bonny 
had alluded tothat very keen bond of sympathy which 
existed between the British public and the veterinary 
profession, in-as-much as the latter were able day by day 
and hour by hour to minister to the lower animals, many 
of those lower animals being the kind and affectionate 
companions and servants of mankind. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Bonny had alluded to other matters in which the 
pro‘ession took its part, and he (Sir Henry) said with all 
diftidence, not unworthily, alluding to that very inm- 

rtant matter of calf lymph, by the use of which man- 

ind was protected from the small-pox. There could be 
no doubt that if efficient vaccination was carried out 
small-pox was almost entirely crushed out. (Hear, hear.) 
It was perfectly true that the supply of lymph to the 
Brirish Army, not only in England but all over the world, 
was in the hands of the veterinary profession. _He ha 
had the pleasure of seeing the institute at Aldershot 
where the lymph was properly prepared for transmission 
to the Army all over the world, and he only wished that 
the veterinary profession was entrusted with the supply 
of lymph to every human being, for he believed in that 
case the results would be far more effective than they 
were at the present moment. (Hear, hear.) As to rabies, 
the cure or stamping out, rather, of that disease had not 
been up to the present time a success. He was not the 
confidential adviser of the Minister of Agriculture, but if 
he held that enviable position he should advise Mr. 
Long, directly hunting was over, to muzzle every dog 2 
the United Kingdom for four or five months. 1e 
annoyance of the Muzzling Order was that it was appli 
inefficiently, one district being muzzled and another left 
free ; but the burning dislike to the Order was more 0” 
account of its partiality than to the Order itself. (Heat, 
hear.) There were certain matters in which the veteri 
ary profession had decidedly achieved success. hen he 
was a young man they had the cattle plague, and the 
Privy Council—which preceded the Board of. Agriculture 
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on the advice of the veterinary authorities, stamped out 
the cattle plague, and there had been no reappearance o 
it, Also foot-and-mouth disease, which was one of the 
most disastrous diseases, pecuniarily, with regard to 
stock, had ceased to exist for many years ; and pleuro- 
pneumonia had also gone the same way. As they knew, 
they had other contagious diseases which were capable of 
being stamped out, though not cured. One was glanders, 
in respect of which they had made immense strides. 
They had found a means of testing animals to see if they 
really had that disease in a latent stage, and he believed 
it was not improbable that before very long the Board 
of Agriculture would see fit to put the mallein test into 
practical application wherever there was an outbreak of 
glanders. If that was so, the advice of the veterinary 
profession would lead to the absolute suppression of 
glanders in this country. (Hear, hear.) They were 
troubled still with that very insidious disease swine 
fever, which was bad enough. The remedy was a severe 
one- slaughter, and he trusted that in time they might 
get rid of swine fever in the same way that they had got 
rid of the other diseases he had alluded to. (Hear, hear.) 
Sir Henry proceeded to say that they all felt greatly 
indebted to Mr. Bonny for the kind way in which he had 
spoken of the profession. As years went by he sawa 
more kindly and more considerate feeling shown to the 
members of that profession, and he thought they had 
achieved almost the height of their ambition during the 
present year, when they found the New Year’s Gazette 
contained the name of their honoured member Mr. 
George Brown, as he then was, in the list of new 
knights. Prof. Sir George Brown was known, by repute 
at any rate, to almost every man who owned a horse, a 
cow, ora pig. He had been the confidential adviser to 
the Board of Agriculture for many years, and members 
of the profession felt very much the honour the Queen 
had conferred upon them all. {Applause.) Before 
another week was out the members of the profession 
intended to ask Sir George Brown to accept an invita- 
tion to a banquet as their honoured guest, and amongst 
the public men who intended to honour that gathering 
with their presence were Earl Spencer, the Minister of 
Agriculture (Mr. Walter Long), Sr Nigel Kingscote, 
and other leading agriculturists. (App.) In conclusion 
the speaker said he felt year by year that the veterinary 
pena was more esteemed by the British public, and 

e could only say to his young friends in the profession 
that they must do all they could to deserve the goodwill 
of that public, and then in return they would be re- 
warded with the success which in nearly all cases 
— from honest application and hard work. (Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. 8. Harris, in proposing “Success to the Royal 
Counties Veterinary Medical Association,” expressed the 
Pleasure it gave him to be present, as he had many per 
sonal friends in the profession. Mr. Bonny had taken 
everything out of his mouth, so that he was “fairly 

€ PRESIDENT (Mr. Lepper) said, in response, that 
had entered the room “ and for he 
supposed he was the youngest member who had ever had 
the honour of acting as their President, and he had the 
- a disadvantage of following their friend Mr. 
heatley, who had done so much for the Association. 
Mr. Wheatley was very instrumental last year in organ- 
sing the river entertainment in connection with the visit 
of the National Veterinary Association to Reading. 
ear, hear.) He hoped their association might go on 
and prosper, and that it might lose nothing at his hands 
uring his year of office. (App.) 


; Mr. JaMEs Srmpson said he had very great pleasure 
a submitting the next toast—that of “The Medical 


Profession ”_.because he respected the subject. 


That 
ust to some extent necessarily be a “shoppy” toast, 
use It Was necessary, in order that it might commend 


» 


itself to them, to refer somewhat to their own calling 
and to that of the medical men. He felt sure the time 
had come when the medical profession had a ereater 
respect for the veterinary profession than they had at 
one time ; he was perfectly certain that at no time had 
the veterinary profession felt greater respect for the 
medical profession than at the present. (App.) It was 
well known that at its start the veterinary profession 
was immensely indebted to the assistance which it 
obtained from the medical profession. That time had 
to some extent passed, and they were now capable of 
running on their own legs; but they were not likely 
ever to forget the assistance which the medical professiow 
gave to them when they were Sut a young profession. 
The veterinary profession could not but be of interest 
tothe medical profession, inasmuch as so many of the 
diseases which affected animals were communicable to 
man. Reference had been made to some of the diseases 
with which they had to deal, and it was not therefore 
his intention—as it had been originally—to now say 
anything about them, except in a passing way. It must 
be admitted by all that the two professions were very 
much on tie same standpoint, for instance, they were all 
agreed that the phenomena of inflammation in man was 
precisely the same as in the animals which veterinary 
surgeons had to attend ; and, that being so, they were 
led up to the argument, or to the assertion, that there 
was but one pathology. Thence it necessarily followed 
that the medical man and the veterinary surgeon must 
in time be almost upon an equality, so far as knowledge 
of their respective subjects was concerned. (Hear, hear). 
Let them consider the disease of tuberculosis, which 
could be conveyed from man to an animal, and from an 
animal to man, jhe same bacillus being responsible for 
the lesions observed in the two subjects. Taking anthrax, 
he believed the medical profession admitted indebted- 
ness toexperiments made by members of the veterinary 
profession, although anthrax did not exhibit itself in the 
same way in human subjects as in animals. Reference 
had been made to rabies, and with regard to that disease 
he believed the medical profession were indebted to some 
extent to the restrictions that had been placed upon 
dogs. With regard to vaccine, the obtaining of the 
lymph direct from the calf had been especially alluded 
to. He was delighted to know that an enlightened 
Government now did what it used not to do when that 
Institute was first established— that was to say they 
allowed the calves to be bought for that instution instead 
of being hired. He maintained that the old system of 
hiring was wrong, because now, for the expenditure of a 
few pounds in purchase, the veterinary surgeon in charge 
of the Institute was enabled to make a post-mortem 
before sending out the vaccine, and so to make absolutely 
certain that the calf was not the subject of tuberculosis. 
(Hear, hear). It might be admitted that a calf at that 
age was very rarely the subject of tuberculosis, but there 
was at the same time just the possibility; and their 
medical friend present would be able to tell them what 
the result of such a misfortune to the human race might 
have been. (Hear, hear.) Although they could never 
hope, with regard to surgery, to be on an equality with 
the sister profession, veterinarians were making great 
strides in surgery. When they compared the surround- 
ings of their patients with the surroundings of medical 
patients, they would readily agree that their difficulties 
in regard to the opportunities of conducting aseptic 
surgery were great indeed. He asked them to drink 
heartily with him the health and prosperity of the 
medical profession, coupled with the name of Dr. Holden, 
(Applause). ‘ 
Dr. HoLpEN : responding for the kind way in which 
the toast had been proposed and received, said it was a 
great pleasure to be there. He must at once dissent from 
one remark of the proposer in that the veterinary pro- 
fession was never so much appreciated by the medical 
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profession as now. He thought Sir Astley Cooper ap-| Hurndall) felt very much the privilege of being ay 
preciated the veterinary profession as much as any man officer of an Association of that sort. Its benetits t 
could ; andevery man who knewanything about it must them as members of the profession were great, not only 


do the same. The time when medical men appreciated inasmuch as their meetings served to hold 


together 


the difficulties of the veterinary profession was wh n_ friendships which propably would not otherwise have 
th y were attending infants. A grown-up patient could | existed, but also because they brought them into inti. 
always help them by answering questions and calling | mate connection with gentlemen outside the profession 
attention to certain parts of the body, but with infants | who were clients or friends, Those annual opportunities 
they had to discover what the symptoms were prodnced | of meeting together served to bring them very closely 


by. It had always been his (Dr. Holden’s) ambition if 
he had the opportunity to go through a course of veter- 
inary surgery, because no doubt it would be of most 
tremendous value to members of his profession from the 
point of view of studying symptoms by themselves, with- 
out any assistance from the patient (hear, hear). There 
was no doubt the professions would become more and 
more allied as time went on. As to tuberculosis, no 
doubt Parliament wonld have to consider the advice of 
both professions together—they could not fora moment 
work separately. The medical profession had by atten- 
tion to drainage and the removal of subsoil water and 
other things reduced the death rate from tuberculosis, ete. 
but slaughter-houses and the food supply of the country 
must also be looked to, and that could only be done by 
meinbers of the veterinary profession. No doubt as time 
went on the two professions would he drawn closer to- 
gether. (Applause). 

Mr. WESTERN gave the toast of “The Visitors,” 
coupled with the name «f the ex-mayor of Reading. It 
was, he observed, chiefly through Mr. Ferguson’s instru- 
mentality that they enjoyed the use of the town build- 
ings last summer, and they all felt deeply indebted to 
him for his kindness. (Hear, hear.) He also thanked 
those gentlemen who bad helped in the musical portion 
of that evening. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Fercuson returned thanks. By virtue of his 
office as Mayor of Reading last year he had the power of 
granting all the Halls, and it was a great privilege to him 
to accord that assistance to their noble profession. That 
was not the first time by many that visitors had been 
invited to their hospitable board ; and he assured them 
also that those who were invited to that delightful river 
trip last summer, and especially the ladies, would not 
readily forget it. That Association was one which all 
men who owned or valued animals must highly aypre- 
ciate ; and they as laymen felt they were only doing 
their duty as Englishmen in supporting so good and 
noble an association. (Applause.) 

Mr. W.G. FLANAGAN submitted the last toast, “ The 
President and Officers of the R.C.V.M.A. Of their 
President he could not say much from personal know- 
ledge, but of his family he could saya great deal. His 
first introduction to the Lepper family was in 1865, when 
the present President’s grandfather was one of his ex 
aminers. In 1884, his father, Mr. G. A. Lepper, was the 
first President of that Association, and in 1892 his 
brother, Mr. H.G. Lepper, was their President. They 
would probably none of them see that happen again, 
that a father and two sons would live to see each other 
presidents of the same association. (Hear, hear.) With 
regard to their Secretary they had found from experience 


of many years that he was a very able man in that | 


position. (Applause.) 

Mr. HurnDALL, who first responded, said his pleasure 
in rising on that occasion was somewhat mingled with 
regret, because his colleague Mr. Walker, of Oxford, 
their esteemed treasurer, was unfortunately unable to 
be with them in consequence of illness. He could not 
say Mr. Walker had never missed an occasion of that 
sort, because it was not his privilege to belong to that 
Association from its initiation, but during the seven 
years of his official connection with it, and for one or 
two years before he had always been present, and he was 
sure they all regretted his absence that day, and more 
particularly the cause of it. (Hear, hear.) He (Mr. 


together, and to make them feel the value of professions! 
life. (Hear, hear.) Not only so, but they were also 
brought into connection with the sister profession, and 
thus they learned to appreciate one another better, and 
had the opportunity of discussing somewhat the advan. 
tages the one profession could bring to bear on the other 
(Hear, hear.) ‘The position of an officer of an Associa. 
tion of that sort essentially afforded pleasure to one who 
was disposed to do what he could to fulfil his duties to 
the best of his ability. He had had the extreme satis. 
faction now of serving under two members of the family 
of Lepper, and could assure them nothing had afforded 
him greater satisfaction than to be brought into the inti- 
mate relations of secretary with gentlemen who occupied 
the presidential chair. The family of Lepper was. well 
known to him long before he entered the veterinary pro- 
fession, but his connection with that profession had in- 
tensified the far more than ordinary feeling of respect he 
entertained for his friend who now presided over that 
meeting, and for his esteemed brother and honoured 
father. (App.) He could only say he received that ex- 
pression of their appreciation, and he desired on behalf 
of the officers to express his deep thanks to the company 
for the kind way in which that toast had been proposed 
and received. (Applause.) 

Mr. LEPPER said it was extremely kind of them to 
couple his name with his toast, and he must thank the 
speakers for the very kind remarks made towards him 
and his family. (App.) 

During the evening excellent songs were sung by Dr. 
Holden, Messrs. Bonny, Bradley, Western, Giles Ayres, 
Harris, and Flanagan; Mr. Butters gave able and 
amusing recitations ; and Mr. Deacon (who accompanied) 
a clever piano solo, 


DINNER TO SIR GEORGE BROWN. 


A complimentary dinner was given on March 4th at 
the Hotel Métropole to Professor Sir George Brown, C.B. 
the eminent authority on veterinary science, on the 
occasion of the hononr of knighthood being conferred 
upon him by the (jueen. Professor Penberthy, president 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, was in the 
chair, and among the visitors were Sir Nigel Kingscote, 
Sir Walter Gilbey, Sir Jacob Wilson, Professor Power, 
Colonel Duck, Colonel Brown, Mr. Sims Woodhead, 
Mr. D’Arcy Power, Mr. Elliott, and Mr. A. Spencer. 
The Chairman announced that Mr. Walter Long, MP. 
had intended to be present, but was detained by his 
duties in the House of Commons. He read a letter 
from Mr. Long, who said how sorry he was that he could 
not be present to testify to his admiration for Sir George 
Brown’s great public services. In proposing “The 
Health of Professor Sir George Brown, C.B.,” Professor 
Penberthy said that his career was familiar to them, for 
excepting the first three years of the existence of Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons the history of that inst 
tution was coincident with the history of Sir, George 
Brown. Half a century and more had passed since Sir 
George graduated at the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, his diploma dating from May 5th, 1847. He 
had been a member of the Council, vice-president, a” 
president of the College, and he had also received ad 
very special honour in being elected an honorary 4s” 
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ciate. He referred to his connexion with the Royal 
Agricultural College, Cirencester, and the veterinary 
department of the Privy Council, and to the fact that on 
theestablishment of the Board of Agriculture he was 
appointed to the envied position of director of the veteri- 
nary department of the board. After recounting the im- 


rtant services rendered by Sir George Brown in con- | 


nexion with the Royal Agricultural Society and as a 
member of many departmental committees, he concluded 
by expressing their feelings of obligation to him for the 
part he had played in the advancement of veterinary 
scicence. Sir George Brown, who met with an enthusi- 
astic reception, said, in acknowledging the toast, that 
when he received the honour of knighthood he was told 
in distinct terms that it was conferred upon him in 
recognition of his professional services and of the 
position he occupied in the veterinary ‘age adn so that 
the honour done to him was done to the whole profes- 
sion. He looked forward to the solution in the future 
of many of the problems which puzzled them now, and 
believed that the time would come when the veterinary 
service would he organised on the same plan as the 
medical service, and when the veterinary ofticer of 
health and the medical officer of health would work hand 
in hand, the one conserving the health of the nation 
and the other preserving its wealth in keeping the live, 
stock of the country free from disease. Sir Nigel Kings- 
cote proposed the toast of “The Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons,’ to which the President replied. Mr. 
Clement Stephenson proposed “The Royal Agricultural 
Society,” and Sir Walter Gilbey responded. 

Professor Bayne and friends contributed a series of 
well selectad songs, and when the company broke up it 
was with a unanimous feeling that a pleasant function 
had been enjoyed without one single hitch. In mak of 
which an extra toast was given to the honorary secretary, 
Mr. Powys, who had acted as organiser. 


MR. EDMUND TATTERSALL. 


The death occurred on Saturday 5th, at his residence, 
Coleherne Court, Earl’s Court, in lis 83rd year, of Mr. 
Edmund Tattersall, who has been four so many years the 
head of the celebrated firm of auctioneers which bears 
hisname. The firm was founded somewhere between 
1773 and 1780 by Richard Tattersall, who came up to 
London from Lancashire in search of employment, and 
had been engaged to manage the stables of the last Duke 
of Kingston, brother of Lady Mary Wortley and husband 
of “the Chudleigh,” whose name recurs so often in the 
letters of Horace Walpole and in the “State Trials.” 
This Richard Tattersall appears to have amassed a con- 
siderable sum of money while in the duke’s service, for, 
after the Jatter’s death in 1773, he did not look out for 
afresh situation, and a few years later was in a position 
to purchase from Lord- Bolingbroke a celebrated race- 
horse named “ Highflyer,” paying what was in those days 
considered to be the fancy price of 2,500 guineas, though 


of late years his descendant has scld several animals for 
1884 he disposed of the late Lord Palmouth’s horses in 


ve times as much. The contract of sale, published in 


he Sporting Magazine of 1824, described him as tra ! 
| vuineas. He conducted the sale of the Queen’s stud at 


“Richard Tattersall, of the parish of St. George’s-in-the- 
ields,” so that the famous auction mart at Hyde Park 
orner must have already been in existence, though 

there is no evidence to be had as to the precise date at 

Mr. Tattersall 

did so well with Highflyer that he named the honse which 
¢ built in the Isle of Ely after him, and there he enter- 

tained Charles James Fox, Mr. Windham, and other 

notable men of the period. He had secured a lease of 
the ground at Hyde Park Corner from Lord Grosvenor 

a 99 years, and not only did he establish a mart for the 

Sale of thoroughbreds and hounds which was unique of 

its kind, but he made of it also a sort of rendezvous for 


the Jockey Club, which then, as now, had no headquar- 
ters in London. This, of course, was the origin of that 
connection between “'Tattersall’s” and betting which has 
existed down to the present day, though of late the 
“Subscription Rooms ” in Tattersall’s new establishment 
/at Albert Gate are little used, owing to the decrease of 
ante-post betting. It was nere that Mr. Richard Tatter- 
sall the first reigned supreme until his death in 1795, at 
the age of 72, when he was sueceeded by his son, 
Edmund, at whose death, in 1810, his son, the second 
Richard Tattersall, conducted the business, doing a good 
deal to extend the connections of the firm, especially 
with foreign countries, and being himself a very success- 
ful breeder of stock. His nephew Edmund, who was 
born in Norfolk about 1815, had come up to London at 
an early age to assist his uncle, and when the latter died 
in 1858 he became the sole partner in the firm, which has, 
therefore, been in existence for four generations. 
To relate the history of “ Tattersall’s” during that 
period would be tantamount to telling the story of the 
English Turf, for, while so many of the most celebrated 
racchorses of their time have come under the hammer of 
the auctioneer, the Subscription Rooms and the yard in 
which the auctions took place were frequented by all the 
most noted men of cheir day, including the Prince of 
Wales, Sir Francis Burdett, Lord Wharneliffe (who was 
the first Tory to wear a white hat after Henry Hunt had 
made it the distinguishing mark of the Radical), and 
Mr. Samuel Whitbread. It was not until 1865, seven 
years after Mr. Tattersall had become head of the firm, 
that the move was made from “the Corner” to the new 
wemises at Knightsbridge, where the business has since 
con conducted by him and his sons. It is not too much 
to say that, however celebrated the firm may have been 
in the three previous generations, it lost nothing under 
the direction of its late head, who was a model auctioneer, 
possessing an unrivalled knowledge of pedigree and being 
never at a loss for the right thing to say, whether in 
bandinage or in earnest, to each bidder. It would be 
impossible, of course, to enumerate, even in brief, the 
most important sales which Mr. Tattersall conducted, 
but one of the most interesting, assuredly, was that of 
the late Sir Patton Sykes’s enormous stud at Sledmere 
in 1863, while in 1872, after the death of Mr. Blenkiron, 
founder of the Middle Park stud, he disposed of all 
the mares, yearlings, and stallions for something like 
120,000 guineas, Blair Athol making what was the then 
unparallelled price of 12,500 guineas. Blair Athol was 
purchased by a new company formed to carry on a stud 
at Cobham, and this company dispensed with Messrs. 
Tattersall’s services and employed another auctioneer. 
The experiment, however, did not succeed, and it may 
be said that the Tattersalls have retained the monopoly 
for the sale of thoroughbreds, not, perhaps, because they 
were better auctioneers in the technical sense of the 
word, but because they commanded the full confidence 
of buyers, with most of whom they were on terms of 
personal friendship. Some years after the sale of the 
Middle Park stud Mr. Tattersall went over to France to 


conduct the sale of Connt de Lagrange’s horses, and in 
training and breeding stuil, the total being abont 111,000 


Hampton Court in 1894, just as his uncle had presided 
in 1837 at the break up of that which her Majesty's pre- 
decessor kept in the same paddocks. The highest bid 
ever made in a sale ring was when he sold the late Mr. G. 
Baird’s Meddler, who had never been beaten, but had 
heen disqualified for his three-year-old engagements by 
the death of his nominator, for 14,500 guineas to a 
breeder in the United States. For the last few years 
Mr. Tattersall has been assisted by his sons, and the 
eldest, Mr. Somerville Tattersail, who distinguished him- 
self at Eton, bids fair to sustain the great renntation 
his firm has enjoyed from its formation.—The Times. 
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PARLIAMENTARY. 


In the House of Commons, 

Mr. Lone asked leave to bring in a Bill to consolidate 
and amend certain enactments relating to dogs. He 
said the measure was practically the same as that intro- 
duced in the year 1894, with only a few very slight 
alterations based upon the recommendation of a Depart- 
mental Committee presided over by the hon. member 
for Chelsea. The Bill did not confer any new powers 
on the central authority ; but it conferred on local 
authorities certain powers to make regulations and bye- 
laws regarding stray dogs. He did not suggest that the 
Bill would supplant the muzzling regulations. It was 
rather to give powers to the local authorities after muz- 
zling had done its work to keep the districts in a satis- 
factory condition. 

Leave was given, and the Bill was brought in and read 
a first time. 


Master Shoeing Smiths’ Association. 


At a meeting of the City of Birmingham and District 
Master Shoeing Smiths’ Protective Association last night, 
Mr. J. Blakeway, Veterinary Surgeon, delivered an ad- 
dress on “ The Anatomy of the Foot.” Mr. Blakeway’s 
lecture had for its object the instruction of the members 
as to the proper method of shveing, and he laid stress on 
the preparation of the foot for that purpose. At the 
conclusion a vote of thanks was passed to the lecturer. 
The meeting also passed a vote of sympathy with the 
family of the late Mr. A. L. Gibson. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Vet.-Major A. Bostock has been appointed to the Army 
Remount Department, Woolwich. 

Vet.-Lieuts. H. J. Axe and C. Rose reported their 
arrival at Dublin for duty, 5th inst. 


Extract from London Gazette :— 

Vet.-Lieut.-Colonel E. Ewing is placed on retired pay, 
dated 3rd March, 1898. 

Vet.-Major J. C. Dwyer to be Vet.-Lieut.-Colonel vice 
E. Ewing, dated 3rd March, 1898. 

The undermentioned gentlemen to be Vet.- Lieutenants, 
dated 9th March, 1898 :—R. C. Cochrane in succession 
to Vet.-Captain J. Finlayson, deceased. J. B. Southey 
in succession to Vet.-Major J. C. Dwyer. 

In the dispatches from India, published in London 
Gazette of 1st March, 1898, Vet.-Lieut. G. M. Williams 
is shewn as Senior Veterinary Officer of the Utman 
Khel Column, Malakand. 

Vet.-Lieut.-Colonel J. C. has been appointed 
District Veterinary Officer at Aldershot. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CHARGES OF THE VETERINARY 
SURGEON. 


Sir, 

The Board of Agriculture evidently expects the veteri- 
nary surgeon to walk to its reported cases of swine 
fever ste of any charge for the journey since they do 
not allow any payment to be made for that mode of 
conveyance. We are informed that the Board will allow 
the munificent sum of one penny per mile when the 
veterinary surgeon goes the journey on a bicycle, and 
sixpence per mile when he goes in his own pony and 


trap, and we believe the hire of any vehicle when he 
travels by that method; what they would allow for 
travelling on horse-back we do not know. 

There are many places to which we cannot drive— 
especially in winter—within a half a mile or more, when, 
we presume, we should be unable to charge for the mile 
we had to walk. Now this part would be the slowest 
and most uncomfortable part of the journey, particularly 
if the snow were on the ground or rain falling at the 
time. Moreover, we should probably have to carry the 
indiarubber bag containing the viscera of the infected 
pig, because in these remote farms one cannot always 
obtain the services of a lad for the purpose. 

Now, Mr. Editor, is it not about time the Board of 
Agriculture treated us veterinarians a little more 
generously and allowed us a fixed sum for travelling, 
quite independent of the mode we adopt. 

I do not think the Board of Agriculture, or as matter 
of fact, any other body, can expect us to travel over the 
country - even walking-—at less than sixpence per mile. 
Although I am sorry to say there are many veterinarians 
who apparently do so, charging the ridiculous sum of 
eighteen pence, and even less, for going say five—or even 
more—miles out, but they usually make up the journey, 
when thev can, by calling at two or more places on the 
same road, which, by the bye, they cannot always do, or 
by leaving all kinds of medicines (often quite useless for 
the case) and charging exorbitantly for them, but  noth- 
ing for attendance, or their skill or knowledge. 

I think it is about time all this kind of thing was 
altered, and a fixed minimum charge made for travel- 
ling per mile whether we walk, bike, ride, or drive ; and 
if our Registration Committee wishes to busy itself with 
something for our benefit, they could not find a more 
profitable subject. 

The subject of charges for the various branches of the 
veterinary practice must sooner or later be considered if 
we wish to keep up the prestige of the profession ; and I 
venture to suggest that fixing a minimum charge would 
do more to raise and uphold the dignity of the profession, 
which of late has been so much talked of, than looking 
after those members who admit they sell medicines for 
sick animals, and tell their patrons the price they will 
take for them, in fact “relate their professional attain- 
meuts, abilities, and charges for the medicines they 
prepare,” which no doubt all of us do in some form or 
other, and the more open the form is the more honour- 
able, and consequently professional, it should be. 

In conclusion, let me again revert to travelling ex- 
penses, we ought surely to command a fixed price per 
mile, independently of the way practitioners choose to 
go, so long as the distance is covered ; for what can It 
matter to the employers, be it the Board of Agriculture 
or any other client, so long as we get there and carry out 
the work satisfactorily ?—Yours truly, 

M.R.C.VS. 


VETERINARY ADVICE FREE. 
ir, 


This subject is far too common to require much com 
ment, as all Agricultural, Dog, and Poultry Journals ad- 
vertise M.R.C.V.S.’s who sell their birth-right for @ 
paltry sum and devote their professional knowledge ‘ 
misleading readers of the paper and to under-selling 
members of the veterinary profession. I think this co 
duct should be stopped among M.R.C.V.S. What farmer 
sells his hay, straw, oats, etc., for nothing ? What mani 
facturer sells his goods free? and why should Vets. * 

advice free, sometimes fairly good, oftener bad, as they 
cannot treat what they do not see or examine. Lecture 
to farmers to your hearts’ content ; never give ntesapd 
tions but one—“Send to the nearest M.R.C.V.S. wheny® 


have an animal that requires treatment.” 
“Pare Pay. 
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UNPROFESSIONAL CONDUCT. 


r. 
~ consider Nemo’s letter in The Veterinary Record is 
the most sensible outburst on es conduct that 
has appeared in your columns for some time. 

Of course students who do not fully realise what is in 
store for them when they are qualified, and busy town 
practitioners whose names are made, and who have 
plenty to do without troubling about selling medicines, 
can sit and talk, and air their side of the question, viz., 
the sunny side. ‘ 

Veterinary surgeons in the country who have to get 
their living by selling medicines, and are only sent for 
when the quack remedies have been tried ; these men 
have to live by selling medicines, and it is a question of 
being able to live that is of more importance than nice 

uestions of advertising. 

With a Council that 1s up to date, up to date problems 
should be tackled, and if bye-laws want altering to bene- 
fit the profession let them be altered, and do not let us 
imagine that bye-laws formed in other days, to suit other 
times, are infallible at the present day. Very soon, un- 
less the much talked of Public Health Act, Scotland, is 
going to aid the vet., it will be a question of bread and 
cheese even for some of the smartest men ; while the 
schools keep turning out their 70 percent. yearly. - 

Of course we can hush up all these things, yet some of 
us ia our quiet moments cannot help looking things in 
the face, and seeing them as they are without the gilded 
edge of eloquent speeches. 

If ours were such a profitable means of livelihood why 
should qualified men take licensed houses to help in 
keeping their heads above water? The merchant can, 
if he be fairly smart, set up in business and retire at 
middle age, but the vet. must work all his life, and keep 
improving himself to be up to date, and then, if he has 
not any commercial enterprise and tact, he will only 
scrape together a bare existence. Those who have been 
in practice longest can say if there is any truth ia 

“PLAIN Facts.” 


Dear Sir, 

Nemo’s reference to a scale of minimum charges for 
drugs, etc., recalls several incidents regarded by me as 
“conduct disgraceful in a professional respect,” and 
which, I am sorry to say, are not on the decline, ¢.g., a 
M.R.C.V.S. paid a professional visit—four miles distant — 
to a new client, examined a sick horse, left two balls and 
a bottle of medicine ; for this he charged the exhorbitant 
sum of 3/-. He was paid without a murmur! Ye gods ! 
Hipporates himself would weep at that! Yes, Nemo, I 
concluded long since that such a scale, especially for con- 
tract work, would bea great advantage, and considerably 
aid in the elevation of our social status ; but I feel sure 
that, combined with medicine vending and advertising, 
we should ere long be greeted at every corner with 
posters similar to those advertising “The best tea the 
world can produce at 1/10 per pound.” What then of our 

social status” and “ professional conduct?” We can 
well surmise as to the answer. As to “quack horse 

octors and cow leeches” surely no one with the diploma 
of the R.C.V.S. need fear them provided, I say provided 

€ proves himself to the community to be a scientific and 
reliable man. 

Thanking you, sir, in anticipation for the valuable 
Space In your invaluable journal, and trusting that those 


_ of our members who “cut” the prices for the honour (?) 


of having such a contract or client will in future ponder 
over the altitude of the “ honours” before forwarding the 
Invited tender.—Faithfully yours, 

“ LUCIFER.” 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF OUR COUNCIL 


RESPECTING ADVERTISING, ETC. 
Sir, 

A good deal of discussion has taken place of late re- 
specting advertising and general professional conduct. 
Undoubtedly there is much to be said in favour of the 
attempt to suppress advertising, but as it seems to me 
that the Council have carried this particular point too 
far, while overlooking other more serious evils. | desire 
to point these out, while inviting discussion on the whole 
subject of professional conduct. 

Advertising.—At one time I was myself in favour of 
the suppression of advertising, but since reading the 
arguments in favour of permitting it to a limited extent, 
| have come to the conclusion that the action of the 
Council, in preventing a young and struggling practi- 
tioner from inserting an innocent advertisement in a local 
paper, merely stating where he can be found when re- 
quired, is extremely severe. | am of opinion that, 
when the profession voted against advertising, it was 
not intended that even this very limited form of the 
practice should be prohibited. [ am certainly against 
the advertising of quack remedies, special skill, and 
charges, but even in this no distinction should be made 
between the rich and the poor. 

Why should a young and obscure practitioner who, 
having neither money nor influence for his defence, is 
compelled to bow to the decision of the Council, be re- 
strained from simply putting his name and address in a 
local paper, while many others in good positions, able 
either to dispense with advertising altogether, or to de- 
fend themselves if attacked by the Council, are allowed 
without interference to practise, or to connect themselves 
with advertising of a far more questionable kind ? 

We all know that the Council allow certain members 
of the profession, dignitied by the title of “ Professors,” 
to be connected with an institution which enters into 
competition with the men who have studied within its 
walls-—and paid handsomely for their tuition—by means 
of advertising, and by affording the public the advan- 
tages of a large infirmary, and the benefit of the skill 
and knowledge of the said professors (who are looked up 
to by all as great authorities on many branches of pro- 
fessional work), at lower fees than any practitioner 
would probably charge, even in the poorest partsof England. 

Again, some men use the Royal and othernoble Coats of 
Arms and crests or. their notepaper, billhead, signboard, 
etc. while others allow their names to be placed on prospec- 
tuses of insurance companies. Are not these also objec- 
tionable forms of advertising ? 

Another class of men are allowed to answer correspon- 
dence in live stock journals, even adding their names, 
sometimes their addresses, and in some cases where direct 
advice is required, their charges. Others are permitted 
to issue pamphlets at various prices from a shilling down- 
wards, to instruct the public how to dispense with veter- 
inary advice. 

Forges.—I see no more harm in advertising than in 
keeping a forge, the foreman of which—-and even the 
veterinary surgeon himsclf in some instances—touts for 
patronage in shoeing. In some instances the shoeing is 
done at nominal charges in order to secure the veterinary 
work. Even where these objectionable practices are 
absent, I think that it is only fair that as we prevent the 
farrier from encroaching on our domain, we should our- 
selves abstain from intruding on his humbler sphere of 
labour, which it costs him years of hard work to become 
proficient in. I would not compel those veterinary sur- 
geons who already have forges to relinquish them, but I 
think that no others should be allowed to take them up. 
In my opinion, the time has now arrived for us_ to 
divorce ourselves from both keeping forges and dealing 
in horses. 


Horse Dealing. Many veterinary surgeons, of course, 
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deal in horses in a perfectly honourable manner, but 
this cannot be said of many others. It is well known 
to many men in the profession that there are veterinary 
surgeons dealing in horses, whose common practice it is 
to condemn the horses of other dealers, and recommend 
theirown. There are even some who will lend them- 
selves to horse “ chaunting,” and sell, or be instrumental 
in selling, “ bishoped ” horses. Certainly there are many 
who would never dream of indulging in practices of this 
nature, but, at the best, horsedealing lowers our profes- 
sion in the eyes of the public, and should, I think, be 
now discontinued. Many friends have asked me “ Why 
does not your Council put it down?” 

There are many other matters, more or less serious, 
which might well be looked into by the Council. 

No veterinary surgeon should be allowed to employ, 
in any matter connected with his practice requiring 
special skill and knowledge, any but a qualified man, or 
a registered bona-fide pupil or student. The General 
Medical Council have passed a very strict law against 
the employment of unqualified assistants, and I think 
our Council should follow their example. 

Again, why should the Council allow veterinary 
surgeons to place their boards over forges which do not 
belong to them—is this not infra dig.? Some practi- 
tioners will hang about repositories, waiting for the 
chance of introduction to clients, like dock labourers or 
factory hands when business is slack, does this help to 
raise the status of the profession? There are even 
men who will grant a certificate without seeing the horse. 
Many veterinary surgeons never lose a chance of injur- 
ing a neighbouring practitioner. 

Some, when examining, on behalf of an insurance 
company, a horse which is being attended by another 
veterinary surgeon, will find fault with the treatment in 
private conversation with the owner. Others will fre- 
quently solicit the clients of neighbouring practitioners, 
extolling their own skill and methods of treatment, and 
making more or less open attacks on those of their rivals. 
Actions such as these are not at all easy to bring home 
to the perpetrator, but this fact, which probably en- 
courages the least respectable portion of the profession 
in such conduct, should make the Council all the more 
zealous in its prevention. 

I write this in support of those who are prevented, by 
the Council, from advertising in a manner which ap- 
pears to me to be perfectly legitimate, and also with the 
object of inducing discussion on what, in my opinion, are 
far worse evils. 

I sincerely hope that the subject of professional con- 
duct may be brought prominently before the voters at 
the next election of Council, and that they will not fail 
to return men prepared to consider the whole question 
in all its bearings, and to enter on the task of purifying 
the profession vigorously, and at the same time judi- 
ciously. JUSTITIA. 


LANCASHIRE V.M.A.—THE BRIGHOUSE MEAT 
CASE. 
Sir, 


I read with interest the Presidential address of Mr.. 


McKinna at the last annual meeting of the Lancashire 
Veterinary Medical Association as reported in your 
columns of the 26th ult. 

It is to be regretted that its interest and eloquence 
should have been marred by the introduction of a some- 
what personal matter in which the President has, perhaps 
involuntarily, done injustice to others. 

It is obvious that his remarks on “a recent public 

rosecution meat case known to me” refer to “the 
righouse Meat Case.” It would have been better, in- 
stead of appearing to shelter behind the suggestion of a 
mere casual acquaintance as implied, had Mr. McKinna 
had the courage to say that it was a case in which he was 


personally concerned, and that his statements were an 
attack upon witnesses on the other side who successfully 
opposed Mr. McKinna’s views when he abortively at- 
tempted to support the action of the Local Authority, 

{ challenge the accuracy of Mr. McKinna’s statements 
as to the evidence alleged tu have been given by “the 
recognised medical authority on tuberculosis” to which 
he alludes Mr. McKinna forgets that the case proceed- 
ed upon two aspects, it being contended by the butcher's 
witnesses (whose evidence was overwhelining) that there 
was such a state of health visible in the flesh and fat as 
to render inconsistent such a bad condition of an animal 
as suggested by the Corporation. 

The “ recognised medical authority ” mentioned, whose 
integrity is assailed by Mr. McKinna’s observations, 
admitted that had the animal been in such a bad state 
as contended by the Corporation, and disease generalised, 
he would have condemned the meat as unfit for human 
food. Mr. McKinna is only partially correct in asserting 
(p. 492) “he declared that an animal could not possibly 
live whose viscera were full of tuberculous nodules, in- 
cluding the kidneys, which were studded with miliary 
tubercles, together with two large abscesses, besides 
smaller ones in each lung as well as the lymphatic glands 
being affected.” 

The purport of “the medical authority’s ” evidence on 
that point was that such an animal could not be found 
living and showing the healthy state of flesh and fat 
exhibited in the particular carcase in question. 

In asserting that “this authority also stated that such 
a condition was a purely local affection” Mr. McKinna 
again eliminates the fact of the state of the flesh and fat 
as sworn to on behalf of the butcher. Again, as to the 
microscope, the general effect of the evidence is not cor- 
rectly set forth. 

In one essential I may generally agree with Mr. Me- 
Kinna when he states he is “more convinced than ever 
that in all cases of meat inspection the veterinary sur- 
geon is the one whose training alone fits him for being 
exclusively recognised as the authority to determine the 
existence or otherwise of disease in either the living 
animal or post-mortem.” 

In the instance in question 1t was a recently appointed 
medical officer who was not a veterinary surgeon, had 
not made a special study of tuberculosis or cattle patho- 
logy, and had no diploma in sanitary science, who con- 
demned the meat ; whilst it was the butcher—in unison 
with the Presidential opinion—who decided to rely on 
the more expert evidence of a veterinary surgeon, al 
called in Mr. P. M. Walker, of Halifax, an Inspector for 
the Board of Agriculture of very long standing. Mr. 
Walker gave a certificate that this was one of those cases 
within the intention of the report of the Royal Con- 
mission on tuberculosis, and the flesh was fit for food. 

It was after this that Mr. McKinna examined the 
carcase to support the wrongful action of the Local 


| Authority, but the learned Arbitrator found their posi- 


tion untenable, and awarded damages against them. 

I regret the length these explanations involve. 

As the solicitor having the conduct of the butchers 
case in question, I venture to hope you will see your way 
to giving the same publicity to this communication 4 
you have done to the report of the Manchester meeting. 

The meat traders throughout the land who have 
watched the contest about the method of condemnation 
at Brighonse will echo the presidential cry of horror 
“pray deliver us from such medical meat inspection. — 
am sir, yours faithfully, J. R. Barrp JARDINE. 


CommounicaTions, Books, AND PAPERS RECEIVED :—Messrs. 
J.D. Pottie, G. A. Banham. J. L. Barling, C. H. Golledge, 
A.W.Hill, ‘ Lueifer.” Plain Facts,” “ M.R.C.V.S. 
‘Fair Play,” ‘ Justitia.” 

The Birmingham Daily Post, The Cornish Times. 
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